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EXCELLENT TOP DRESSING 





FOR LAWNS and GARDENS 


ANURED Peat Moss pro- 
, vides one of the finest top 
{ dressings you can give your lawn 
? or garden. This inexpensive poul- 
try by-product supplies the much- 
needed nitrogen for plant life — 
yet will not burn or leach. The 
millions of tiny moisture-absorb- 
ing peat moss cells store up this 
valuable plant food and slowly re- 
lease it in solution to the roots of 
plants without waste as it is 
needed. 
Now is the best time to top dress 
your lawn and garden with ma- 
nured peat moss, if you want a 
healthy-looking garden and lawn 
{ for many months to come. 
) Secure your manured peat moss 
from a near-by registered poul- 
tryman. The Peat Institute of 
America will gladly send you his 
| name and supply you with a free 
booklet giving timely garden in- 
formation. 
| 
) 
§ 
§ 
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PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
OV. PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
155 JOHN ST.. NEW YORK. N. Y. 

Send folder and tell me where I 
zan secure Manured Peat Moss. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 












is a trade 
mark slogan that has been famous for 
more than 30 years. It identifies . 


“Why Bugs Leave Home’”’ 


Wilsons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


. a double-action insecticide 
that is both dependable and safe. 
It kills insect pests most effec- 
tively yet cannot burn the most 
tender growth. It should be used 
liberally 


FOR YOUR 


IMPORTANT 
MID-SUMMER 
SPRAYING 


Gardens need constant care and mid- 
summer spraying is essential for a 
healthy, flourishing garden. O. K. 
PLANT SPRAY has been used effec- 
tively for more than 30 years on Amer- 
ica’s foremost estates and gardens. 
Amateurs and professionals alike have 
found it the best protection for flowers, 
trees, ornamental shrubs and ever- 
greens. Itis simple to use, and economi- 
cal. Used and recommended by officers 
and members of the Garden Clubs of 
America. 

If your dealer cannot 

supply you, write to 


Dept. E 7-15 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 
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| FRESH dephinium seed gives best results. This year’s seed may be planted 


as soon as it has ripened. 


| IT IS important to continue spraying or dusting the roses, using the Massey 


dust or a good proprietary remedy. Rotenone is now being substituted 


for arsenate of lead in combination with sulphur to make a dust which | 


will give protection from black spot and mildew. 


| THE success of the rose bed depends largely upon the amount of water 


used. The beds should be given a thorough soaking at least once a week. 
PANSY seeds may be sown late in July or early in August. It is important 
to obtain the best seed available. 


| IRISES may be divided and new plants set out at any time now. 
| IT IS highly desirable to keep newly planted trees and shrubs well watered. 


THE English daisy, Bellis perennis, may be grown from seed sown now, 
blooming early next Spring. Out-of-door beds may be used where the 
exposure is not too great, but it is better to use a coldframe in the North. 

MANY of the climbing roses are grown from their own roots and can be 
propagated from cuttings. The well-known Dorothy Perkins rose can 
be propagated by laying down the canes which are near the ground and 
covering them with a little soil. 


SIL SEELEY = 


For Better Lawns 
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HARDY chrysanthemumis will make a better Fall display if they are given | 
a little extra feeding at this time. Pulverized sheep manure or a balanced | 
commercial fertilizer used lightly and well watered in will give good | 


results. 

WHEN gladiolus spikes are being cut for decorating the house, a reasonable 
amount of foliage should be left. Otherwise, the bulbs will not riven 
properly. It is best to sever the stalk with a sharp knife, making a 
slanting cut. 

IT IS not too late to sow seeds of Shirley poppies, mignonette, annual 
lupins and babysbreath for late flowering. 

THE stems of Golden Glow are likely to be found covered with red anhis 


at this time. These pests can be exterminated by spraying with Black | 


Leaf 40 or some similar preparation. 


| IT IS important to avoid clipping the lawns closely at this season. In fact, 
the mower should be used no oftener than is necessary to keep the grass | 


looking well. 


FALL-BEARING strawberries need to have the flowers removed until the 


Summer is well advanced. This work can be stopped now, however, the 


berries being allowed to form. 

BACHELOR buttons which have finished their first blooming period may 
often be made to flower again by shearing at least six inches from the 
tops of the plants. Then fertilize them with ammonium sulphate 

solved in water or with liquid manure. 

WATCH grafted plants such as flowering almonds, lilacs, Japanese cher- 
ries and garden roses to see that no suckers grow up from below the 
graft. Such suckers should be removed at once. 


dis 


VIOLAS, including pansies usually produce better flowers if cut back | 


severely at this season. Fertilize them and water thoroughly and a fine 
crop of flowers will result. 


1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
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FLORIDA 


HUMUS 


@ High nitrogen content 


@ High water holding capacity 
@ ALL HUMUS — no weed 


seeds or foreign matter 





Mined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co. 


Zellwood (Orange County) Florida 


Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 


Write for free booklet 





STRONG POTGROWN VINES 


for Present Planting 


Large-flowered Clematis 
Jackmani. Deep violet. $.75 ea., 
$6.50 per 10. 
Lawsoniana. Rosy purple, marked 
with darker veins. $1.50 ea. 
Mme. Baron Veillard. Satiny pink. 
$.75 ea., $6.50 per 10. 

Mme. Edouard Andre. Velvety 
crimson. $.75 ea., $6.50 per 10. 
Ramona, Clear azure-blue. $.75ea., 

$6.50 per 10. 


We recommend express shipment. All 
prices are f.o.b. Rutherford, N. J., pack- 
ing free if cash accompanies order. 


Send for complete list of potgrown vines 
and other plants for present planting. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 
tutherford 22 New Jersey 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 





ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 





under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The American Rose Society Meeting 


ee American Rose Society held its Summer meeting at Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 26 and 27, on invitation of the Iowa 
Rose Society. Members were present from 14 states. Cleveland, 
Ohio, was selected for the Summer meeting in 1937, to be 
held some time in June so that the members can see the hybrid 
roses of Trustee M. H. Horvath at Mentor. 

Dr. J. Horace McFarland gave an illustrated talk on roses, 
showing many of the latest novelties. He was followed by 
M. H. Horvath, whose topic was “Hardiness of the Rose, 
Present and Future.’’ This is a very important matter to the 
people of Iowa, where temperatures go as low as 40 degrees 
below zero. At this meeting the new John Cook medal, which 
was awarded to L. B. Coddington last Fall for his new rose, 
‘President Herbert Hoover,’’ was presented and was accepted 
by the secretary in the absence of Mr. Coddington. 

Saturday was devoted to pilgrimages to gardens in Des 
Moines, Indianola, Boone, and the State College at Ames, 
where Professor E. C. Volz outlined the floricultural work of 
the college, and Professor Maney, who has for several years 
been quietly working with species roses, showed his origina- 
tions. Some of these were important, especially two thornless 
rose understocks which are now under test commercially. He 
also had several extremely hardy shrub roses which have great 
possibilities for the colder parts of the country. 

While roses had about finished blooming in Iowa, the 
rose show was a splendid success because of the large numbers 
of roses received by air mail and express. The outstanding 
exhibit was one staged by Mrs. Ruth B. Merrill of Portland, 
Ore., and which had been shipped from Portland by the Port- 
land Parks Rose Gardens. These flowers were in perfect condi- 
tion and from the quantity of them, over 70 varieties, it 
would seem that there had been almost a plane load. Other 
exhibits received by air were from the Lewis County Garden 
Club at Chehalis, Wash.; Mrs. W. C. Bogen, Del Monte, 
Calif.; and Lyndale Park Rose Garden, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A shipment from the Conard-Pyle Company, West Grove, 
Pa., arrived late and was not shown until evening. 

Professor N. E. Hansen of Brookings, S. D., who has been 
working with species roses for several years, brought over 
about 40 varieties which were staged as a special exhibit for 
which he received a special prize. As Professor Hansen is work- 
ing to perfect roses which will withstand 40 degrees below 
zero, his work is very popular all through the Middle West. 

Another interesting exhibit was that of Mrs. Harry D. 
Page, Mason City, lowa, which consisted of a large number 
of the old roses—gallicas, damasks, centifolias, and hybrid 
perpetuals. We learned from Mrs. Page that most of these had 
been collected from within the state. Apparently they were 
roses taken to Iowa by the settlers from their homes in the 
East. 

The meeting ended Saturday evening with a supper on the 
riverside lawn of Mrs. Ralph Orwig. 


Unique Nature Study School in Illinois 


Favorable reports have been received of a new undertaking 
by the Garden Club of Illinois, already responsible for the 
Chicago Flower Show, the Lincoln Memorial Garden at 
Springfield, Ill., and the Fruit, Flower and Plant Guild. 

This new feature was a nature school course in glorified 
botany, which was taken by nearly one hundred women from 
all parts of the state at the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, III. 
Mrs. Joseph Cudahy made the school possible by making the 
arboretum and its staff available, the arboretum being a 
memorial to her father, J. Sterling Morton. Mrs. Arthur H. 
Boettcher was in charge of the committee which managed the 
school. 

To the regular staff of Morton Arboretum, consisting of 
C. E. Godshalk, an authority on trees, shrubs and landscaping, 
E. L. Kammerer, well-known evergreen expert, John Van 
Gemert, in charge of propagation, and Orpheus Schantz, nat- 
uralist, were added Mrs. Raymond Watts, botanist, and Don- 
ald Peattie, author and nature lover. 

The course began with a lecture on the “‘Ecology of the 
Region” by Mrs. Watts, followed by talks on “Recognition 
of Plant Forms,” ‘‘Evergreens,’’ ‘‘Propagation,’’ and other 
purely botanical subjects. Between lectures there was the iden- 
tification of wild flowers, trees, evergreen and types of 
pollination. 

A nature study school of this kind is a step forward for 
garden clubs everywhere. It has unlimited possibilities. An- 
other year the group hopes to have it include a school of judg- 
ing, or a school on flower arrangements, conducted by experts 
in their fields. 


Horticultural Exposition Planned 


An all-American horticultural exposition has been planned 
for September 12 to 20, in the International Amphitheater at 
the Stock Yards, Chicago, III. Eighteen leading horticulturists, 
representing five states, met July 2 to discuss plans. Dr. J. C. 
Blair of the University of Illinois called the meeting, as chair- 
man of the exposition’s advisory committee. The exposition 
has been incorporated with Mr. O. T. Henkle as president of 
the board of directors. Mr. M. S. Parkhurst will be general 
manager. Flowers, fruits and vegetables will have equal places 
in this exposition, which is to be presented on a generous scale. 


Canker Worms Unusually Numerous 


Much damage has been done in the northeastern part of 
the country this year by canker worms, thousands of which 
have appeared on broad-leaved deciduous trees. In many 
instances, the trees have been completely stripped. However, 
tree owners should not be necessarily alarmed by the injuries 
created by these pests, because the defoliated trees usually leaf 
out again in the course of the season and can be restored to 
normal health by feeding and the free use of water. Canker 
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worms are not a continuous pest in 
most sections, because they quickly 
succumb to various adverse condi- 
tions. Spraying is sometimes resorted 
to and may be advisable when par- 
ticularly valuable trees are attacked, 
but should be undertaken just as the 
caterpillars start feeding. An arsenate 
spray with a good spreader usually 
proves satisfactory. 


Fourteen Points in Tree Planting 


The American Tree Association 
is commemorating the sesquicenten- 
nial of the birth of the Constitution 
of the United States by issuing a 
booklet, handsomely bound, in 
which is reprinted the immortal 
document which is the foundation 
of this country’s prosperity, with a 
list of the amendments which have 
been adopted from time to time. 

The bulletin goes on to say that 
tree planting is a feature of the ses- 
quicentennial celebration, and it in- 
cludes much valuable information 
about prominent trees and their care. 
A particularly interesting illustra- 
tion is reproduced herewith, and the 
following 14 points in ornamental 


tree planting, which explain the diagram, are republished from 


the bulletin: 
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The proper method of planting a tree is 
graphically illustrated. 


Portland, Ore. 


1. A piece of burlap or canvas should be spread over the grass, so that the 


> Ww 
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dirt from the holes may be thrown upon it, or use a wheelbarrow from 
which it is easy to shovel the dirt. 

Holes must be made large enough so that the roots may be spread out 
naturally without cramping. See also No. 6. 

Be sure the holes are well drained, especially when dug in a clay subsoil. 
Good, fertile top soil must be used about the roots. If the planting loca- 
tion is in impoverished ground, good soil should be provided about 
the roots. 

Plant the tree about the same depth it stood at the nursery (easily deter- 
mined by the dirt ring on the trunk). This is very important. 

Lay the roots out naturally and cut off smoothly all the broken or bruised 
parts. See also No. 2. 

Press the earth down firmly, embedding all parts of roots and working 
it in under the crown. 

With small trees the dirt will settle about the roots if the plant is moved 
gently up and down and the earth firmed as the hole is filled. Be careful 
not to break the rootlets. With large trees use tamping stick. 

Pour in water to top of hole after filling three-quarters full with earth. 
When this is settled complete filling-in process, leaving top soil loose. 
Do not hill up the earth about the base of the tree. 

Trim broken or bruised branches, also small branches and limbs back 
to the next largest stem. See marks on diagram. 

Do not cut back the leader or central stem, as a forked tree may result. 
Hardwood trees, oak and beech especially, should not have their central 
leader cut off. 

Large trees or trees in exposed places should usually be staked. To pre- 
vent chafing, protect the tree with old rubber hose or with burlap. A 
stake driven in the ground along side the tree with a rubber or burlap 
covered wire attached to the tree is a good support. Until the tree be- 
comes firmly established see to it in the Spring that the earth is closely 
packed about the trunk. 

After planting, it is better to leave a cultivated area about the tree than 
to sod close to it. This cultivated area should be from 3 to 5 feet in 
diameter. 

Fertilizer or well rotted manure or compost may be used either thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil in the bottom of the hole or as a surface 
mulch, or both. 


NEW DECIDUOUS LEWISIA 


EWISIA BRACHYCALIX is a delightful newcomer 


among the lewisias. Coming from the arid plateaus of 


the southwestern part of the United States, it has developed a 
dormant disposition during the Summer months; just like its 
close cousin, L. rediviva. It slumbers on till desert showers 
bring life to it again. 


In my garden, in Portland, Ore., this innocent Rip Van 


Winkle awakens from its period of sleepy oblivion about 
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January. Pointed, spoon-shaped 
foliage begins to peek through the 
ground, attaining a length of two 
inches. 

During the period of growth, 
flowering buds begin to protrude 
between the green little leaves and 
two months later, white satiny chal- 
iced cups burst into flower drinking 
the nectar of dews, paying homage 
to the rains and the sun for life 
reborn. 

The delicate blossoms crowd each 
other, hoping to attract pollinating 
insects to fertilize and insure family 
existence lest when it falls into lan- 
guorous somnolence once more it 
may not awaken but lapse into eter- 
nal sleep. 

This plant needs full sun and 
well-drained silty or sandy soil. It is 
best to water once or twice per 
month if artificial moisture is ap- 
plied, but otherwise to leave it to 
Nature. After the first year it can be 
fertilized. I use only chemical com- 
plete food. This desert waif appre- 
ciates extra food. The best time to 
apply it is when the foliage reaches 
a height of an inch or so. A 
pink form of this lewisia grows in 


Nature, but as yet has not been introduced. 


—James Neeman. 


SQUASH BORERS NOW ACTIVE 


HE squash borer, without question the most destructive 

pest of squashes and pumpkins, is especially active during 
July and inflicts severe injuries suddenly and without warning 
unless held in check by timely and thorough spraying. Injury 
from this insect is caused by the large, fat grubs that tunnel 
their way through the stems of the plants until the leaves 
finally wilt for lack of nourishment. The adult moth of the 
squash borer has a striking appearance with its upper wings 
of a metallic greenish hue and with its plump body covered 
with orange-colored scales. The moths are most numerous 
during July, which is, therefore, the time to be most energetic 


in combating this pest. 


During this month the grower should be prepared to de- 
stroy eggs and freshly hatched larve by the use of heavy 
applications of spray under high pressure and at timely inter- 
vals. All sprays should be directed at the basal four feet of 
the plants, since the eggs are most abundant in that region. 
Either an arsenical or a nicotine spray is recommended. While 
the former is cheaper, the latter is somewhat more effective in 
that it kills both the eggs and the larve with which it comes 


in contact. 


CARPENTER’S TOOL IN GARDENS 


FIND the addition of a carpenter’s wooden mallet to my 

basket of garden tools a great help. The mallet I use is ten 
inches over all, just the proper distance for most annual seeds. 
I use the head of the mallet to firm the seed in the ground and 
the handle to measure the distance between seeds, as I often 
plant so I will not need to transplant. I also use the mallet to 
hammer in stakes and to firm the stones that edge all my 
flower beds. I really am always finding a new use for my old 
wooden mallet and as it is very light I do not mind carrying 


it around in my basket. 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


—Alicia H. Johnson. 












The ambitious garden maker will 
find work to do even in mid-Summer 


ID-SUMMER is the time when mankind is prone to 
M loaf if loafing is possible. Even the garden maker will 
probably exert himself as little as possible while the 
hot weather lasts, but there are certain pieces of work which 
are sure to intrude themselves upon him. Among them will be 
the division and replanting of irises or the setting out of new 
plants. It is a simple matter to get a garden full of irises by 
separating established clumps every three years, but if the 
garden maker is both wise and enterprising, he will hand 
many of the divisions to his neighbors or send them to the 
flower mission. Otherwise, he will have a garden filled with 
only a few kinds and most likely those which have been on 
the market for several years. New irises are being constantly 
developed. Some of them are no better than the older kinds. 
Many, on the other hand, are wonderfully fine, and inasmuch 
as irises are not very expensive, except certain very new varie- 
ties, there is no reason why the average garden maker should 
not continually add the newer and choicer originations to his 
collection. If this is to be done, however, he must definitely 
make room for them by removing some of the older kinds or 
at least by failing to replant them when he subdivides them. 
This is the best time of year to plant irises. The so-called 
bearded irises could have been planted soon after they finished 
blooming, but there is no reason for not doing the work now. 
The Siberian and the Japanese irises can also be divided and 
new plantings made in the next few weeks. The fact must 
be kept in mind, however, that the different kinds have 
different requirements. The common bearded irises, formerly 
called German irises, need to be shallowly planted, that is, 
with the rhizomes at the surface of the ground. Irises belong- 
ing to this class are readily pulled apart with the fingers, but 
the division should not be too small. The bearded irises also 
have a liking for lime, and some growers sprinkle it over the 
roots at planting time, although lightly, of course. 

The Siberian irises, and particularly the Japanese irises, 
dislike lime, and this distinction must be carefully kept in 
mind. These other kinds need deeper planting, with the crown 
of the Japanese iris about two inches underground. The 
bearded irises like a hot, dry location with plenty of sunlight, 
although they will thrive, even if they do not bloom particu- 
larly well, in somewhat shaded spots if the drainage is good. 
They are among the toughest of garden perennials and among 
the easiest to grow. 

Most of the other irises like a little more 
favorable conditions, and the Japanese 
irises demand plenty of moisture, although 
this does not mean that they should stand 
with their roots in the water. The ideal 
place for them is on the banks of a stream 
or pond, where they can dabble the tips of 
their roots in the water but where there is 
not enough moisture around the crowns to 
cause decay. 

Those interested in irises should obtain 
some of the important catalogues before 
ordering new varieties. Probably they will 
be surprised at the great number of differ- 
ent classes, beginning with the dwarf irises, 
which bloom early and are available for 
rock gardens, the intermediates which come 
a little later, and several other groups, 
winding up with the Japanese irises, unless 
one is sufficiently fond of these perennials 
to plant Fall-blooming kinds, in which 
event he must make sure that those he is 





WHEN THE SUN RIDES HIGH 





Bearded irises are readily pulled apart and 
replanted. The upper half of each leaf 
should be cut away. 


buying are hardy in his section. As indicated by what has just 
been said, it is possible to have a series of iris blooms covering 
almost three months, and this is the time to plan for such a 
succession and to buy and plant the varieties required to 
insure it. 

Perhaps one is less concerned with irises than with other 
perennials, some of which may well receive attention in mid- 
Summer, especially if increase is desired. Pyrethrums are 
among the kinds different from most perennials. The best time 
to handle them is soon after they have bloomed. They can be 
divided now much more satisfactorily than in the Fall. 

It is well known, of course, that Oriental poppies are diffi- 
cult to handle in the Spring or late in the season. At this time, 
they are almost dormant and can be moved or divided with 
impunity. They are queer plants. Although they are so con- 
trary in the Spring that most garden makers religiously leave 
them alone at that season, they are wholly complacent at this 
time of year. It is even possible to take up the roots, cut them 
into pieces about two inches long and replant them an inch or 
two deep in good soil, with full expectations that each piece 
will soon start to grow and produce a new plant. What could 
be easier? 

Bleeding hearts are very persistent in some gardens and in 
others they soon disappear. The roots of this perennial can 
also be divided into pieces and propagated in the same manner. 
It is best, however, to postpone this work, whether dealing 
with bleeding hearts or Oriental poppies, until August. 

Only in recent years have amateur garden makers come to 
realize the value of colchicums (kol’-ki-kum) for Fall blooms. 
The large, pink, lily-like flowers are very attractive and some- 
times they are given a place in the rock garden, but this is not 
wise because they produce very large leaves in the Spring, 
leaves which are rather too large for satisfactory rock garden 
plants. The fact is probably that colchicums are often confused 
with Fall crocuses, bulbous plants which look much like them 
when in bloom but which have very much smaller leaves. The 
Fall crocuses are good rock-garden subjects and if used freely 
will give large numbers of flowers at a season when the rock 
garden is commonly rather lacking in color. Both kinds have 
no leaves at blooming season but grow them in the Spring. 

It is fair to say that colchicums in the border seem rather 
hardier than Fall crocuses in the rock garden, but the latter are 
well worth growing if only for a single season’s burst of 
bloom. The remarkable thing about both kinds is that they 
start to flower almost immediately after being planted. They 
will soon be in the market and should be 
planted as soon as they can be obtained. 
Once planted, colchicums can be left to 
multiply, which they will do somewhat 
slowly, but they can be expected to come 
up year after year with practically no at- 
tention and need no Winter covering. They 
can be used for growing in the house, too. 
The newly purchased bulbs will flower in 
a bowl on the window sill without earth 
or water. Sometimes they flower in the 
crates in which they are being shipped. 
Better blooms are obtained, however, by 
planting them in peat moss in shallow 
bowls and giving them water. If there is a 
stock of these bulbs in the garden, a few of 
the bulbs can be dug up in July when they 
are dormant and kept for indoor flowering. 
The colchicums have the old-fashioned 
name of meadow-saffron and there are sev- 
eral varieties, Colchicum autumnale being 
the best known. 

The treatment of Fall crocuses is the 
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same as that of the colchicums, although the amateur will say 
that the bulbs, or corms, of the two are quite different in ap- 
pearance. If one has either colchicums or Fall crocuses growing 
in the garden and wishes to divide or move them, the work 
can be done when they are in bloom, but they must be re- 
planted immediately and with as little disturbance to the roots 
as possible. New bulbs of colchicums should be set with their 
tops about four inches under the surface. Fall crocus bulbs 
need not be planted quite so deeply. It is possible to grow the 
plants from seed, but the process usually requires several years. 
The Fall crocuses are more slender and perhaps more delicate 
than those of Spring. Several varieties are found in the cata- 
logues, mostly in lilac shades. 

Most garden makers know now that the Madonna lily. 
Lilium candidum, should be planted early in order to get the 
best results. As a matter of fact, August planting is highly 
desirable, but it is not often that the bulbs are in the market 
early enough to make this possible. However, it is wise to get 
one’s order in as soon as the gardener decides that he wants a 
collection of these lovely June-flowering lilies. If lilies now in 
the garden are to be moved or divided, that work can be done 
at once. It is to be remembered that the Madonna lily likes an 
open, sunny situation, a rather light soil and that it must not 





Colchicums are Fall-blooming bulbs which should be planted as soon 


as they can be obtained. 


be planted as deeply as most other kinds. Three inches is about 
the right depth. The Madonna lily grows on short stems and 
seldom needs staking. A group of these lilies anywhere in the 
garden can hardly be surpassed for sheer beauty, especially at 
the close of day. Some garden makers always try to use them 
in combination with blue flowers, particularly delphiniums. 
One other lily, the Nankeen lily, L. testaceum, is to be treated 
in the same way as the Madonna lily, which is one of its 
parents. This is not a very common lily. It is rather expensive 
but very pretty. 

Many garden makers have learned by experience that del- 
phiniums are not easy to grow from seed unless fresh seed is 
used. For that reason, wait until a new crop is available and 
then plant it in the coldframe, where it can get protection from 
the hot sun and plenty of water. 

There are other seeds to be sown at this season, among the 
most important being that of the pansy. It is quite possible, of 
course, to sow pansy seed later in a coldframe and still have 
good plants in the Spring, but the common plan is to sow the 
seed out of doors in raised beds about a yard wide, late in 
Juiy. It is important to use only the best seed which can be 
purchased, and all amateurs can afford to do this because, 
after all, only a small amount is required. The seed bed should 
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be near enough to the house to provide for artificial watering 
and it is a good plan to put strips of burlap over it so that the 
seeds will not be washed out when water is applied. This 
burlap should be removed, however, as soon as the seedlings 
appear, and they should be thinned sufficiently to keep them 
from crowding and to make cultivation around them possible. 

It is necessary, of course, to keep the plants free from weeds 
and grass, and when they are large enough they may be trans- 
planted to other beds, where they may be expected to spend 
the Winter safely under the protection of some coarse litter, 
preferably salt hay. Oftentimes, plants started in late July will 
begin to flower before the end of the season and if they winter 
successfully, a large number of plants will be available very 
early in the Spring, at which time they can be moved to any 
desirable location. 

This is also a good time to sow the seeds of the English 
daisy, Bellis perennis, charming Spring flowers which are often 
used in connection with pansies and which make particularly 
attractive edgings, although they are not out of place in the 
rock garden for early flowers. Unfortunately, they cannot be 
grown quite so easily as pansies and probably it would be bet- 
ter for the amateur to try growing them in a coldframe. This 
also applies to various forms of forget-me-nots, myosotis 
(my-oh-soh’-tis), which can be grown at home 
without difficulty. It is well to remember that the 
forget-me-not demands a generous amount of mois- 
‘ture and prefers partial shade. It is an interesting 
fact but not commonly known that branches of 
myosotis will stay in bloom a surprisingly long 
time when cut and placed in water, and sometimes 
they will develop a sufficient number of roots to 
warrant planting them. 


GOOD GARDEN PINKS— 
AND OTHERS 


HIS family, esteemed as a whole for its attrac- 

tive flowers and fragrance, nevertheless has some 
weedy and unattractive members. Acanthophyllum 
spinosum, as commonly listed, has spiny tufts of 
leaves and bears fragrant white flowers from July 
to September. This should be a decided addition to 
dianthus varieties, blooming as it does through 
three difficult months. 

Another new attractive one is Mona, a pink 
which also blooms all Summer with deep rose flow- 
ers of exquisite fragrance. A larger plant, Dianthus 
winteri, carries many clear colors and also blooms 
all Summer. 

All these are called long bloomers, but many of the well- 
known garden varieties can have their blooming periods ex- 
tended by simply shearing off the first seed pods. 

I wonder if other people find the so-called Maiden Pink, 
better known.as D. deltoides, the weed it has become with us. 
It has seeded itself all over our garden and blown into the 
neighbor’s yard, from whence it will return. It has been 
weeded out except where seeds have fallen among valuable 
plants and cannot be removed until Fall, when both plants will 
be lifted and Maiden Pink destroyed. D. deltoides has little gar- 
den value, as it is scentless and even its colors are not attractive. 

There are so many gems in this family that the poor ones 
will eventually be displaced. D. arenarius, the sand pink; D. 
superbus, the lovely lacy one; D. sundermanni, the four- 
petaled white Macedonian, with jasmine fragrance after sun- 
down; D. cesius, the Chedder pink with spicy odor; D. 
neglectus, considered by many the best alpine with sweet pink 
flowers with buff reverse; the larger D. rieglectus roysi, Eng- 
land's favorite, and the new hybrids of D. plumarius surely 
offer a riot of clear colors and enticing perfume which should 
make them favorites. 


—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER _ $ 





HERE was an item in the last issue of Horticulture about 

a new 200-acre arboretum given to the State of New York 
by Mrs. Bayard James and located in the town of Islip on 
Long Island. I happen to have a photograph made on the 
estate which is to become the Bayard Cutting Arboretum. 
That photograph is being reproduced on this page and will 
help to indicate the size and general character of the trees with 
which these 200 acres abound. One of the important features 
in connection with this gift is found in the fact that an ade- 
quate trust fund has been established to take care of minimum 
maintenance requirements. All too often property gifts are 
made without any means of carrying them on except at the 
expense of state or municipality. The late W. Bayard Cutting 
had the estate laid out with the assistance of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, who made a point of introducing fine coniferous 
evergreens from all parts of the world. 


HERE are strange developments in the fertilizer world. 

Two schools seem to be evolving as far apart as the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. Perhaps we might say much 
farther apart, even at the risk of starting a political argument. 

The proposition with which the two schools start out, 
strangely enough, is much the same. Each claims that the food 
now being produced on farms and in gardens in the form of 
fruits, vegetables, milk, and meat lacks many of the elements 
which should be contained for the proper nourishment of 
mankind. The claim is made that these products have changed 
greatly in the matter of food value and that vegetables, grains 
and milk in particular have much less value for the reconstruc- 
tion and maintenance of human bodies than food materials of 
the same kind 50 years ago. Apparently this is not a matter of 
idle speculation but the result of careful scientific investigation. 
I have talked to some of the men interested in bringing about 
a change through the use of fertilizers and have found them 
men of high intelligence and with trained minds. 


HERE is a sharp cleavage between the theories of the two 

schools when this point is reached. One school is very 
active just now and is supported by an enormous weight of 
evidence through the work of men who 
believe that soil deficiencies can be over- 
come by the use of fertilizers which 
contain various kinds of bacteria in 
large numbers. 

As I understand the matter, and I 
am writing not as a scientist but purely 
as an inexperienced observer, it is be- 
lieved that much more is necessary than 
merely providing materials which will 
cause plants to grow larger or in greater 
quantities. The important point is to 
get into those vegetables and also into 
grains and presumably into grass, sub- 
stances which they can pass along to 
the body through the food eaten, or 
even more indirectly through milk or 
meat consumed. Apparently the chem- 
istry of the body depends largely upon 


A section of the new Bayard 
Cutting Arboretum which ts to be 
established on Long Island. 
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the food which is taken into it, and the group of men about 
which I am writing is convinced that chemistry of raw food 
can be influenced to a very large extent by the chemistry of the 
soil in which it grows. 

Perhaps some of my readers may be asking what this has to 
do with horticulture. The answer is that fertilizers are an 
indispensable adjunct of horticulture and that it is wise to 
become familiar with new developments along that line. My 
attention was called to this subject -particularly by an invita- 
tion received recently to attend a luncheon at which this ques- 
tion was to be discussed rather fully, with an announcement 
of the discovery that over 30 different forms of bacteria are 
now available for use with organic manures. 


OW to consider the other school, the members of which 
agree that many of the foods now being raised and sold 
lack the mineral elements which they ought to have. If plants 
are raised by manures, according to this school, they fail to 
acquire certain substances which the body needs. It is claimed 
that commercial fertilizers are little better than natural 
manures. They provide the nitrate, phosphate and potash re- 
quired, to be sure, but disregard most of the 80 minor elements 
found in the human body. It is argued, as I understand the 
matter, that fertilizers should be needed which will replace 
the mineral elements, especially magnesia, which have been 
taken from the soil. Certain kinds of rock have been advocated 
and used. Just now a Vermont talc is being presented as an 
especially useful fertilizer. It is not a true talc, however, but a 
mixture of talc and magnesite. 

From what I can learn, the first use of talc was made in 
Proctorsville, Vt. The first scientific experiments were not very 
satisfactory because the fact developed that talc was not water 
soluble. Soon after, however, it was found that it possessed 
acid solubility. The fact was then discovered that at least ten 
other minor elements, such as manganese, iron, potassium and 
sodium were present. Now sufficient experiments have been 
made to indicate that this powdered rock adds to the strength 
and growth of plants and that it has excellent results in keep- 
ing lawns green in Summer. 
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THE JULIANA HYBRID PRIMULAS 


ISCOVERED in the Caucasus at the beginning of the 

present century, Primula julie has become one of the 
most popular species in gardens. It has small, almost glossy 
leaves on relatively long stems, and flowers of an intense 
magenta borne just above the foliage. Unfortunately, while 
quite easy to grow, it seems rather impermanent in some east- 
ern gardens, and is occasionally shy-flowering. 

Crossed with the P. polyantha and P. elatior, it has given 
rise to a very extensive and confused race of hybrids which 
are known collectively as P. juliana. At first glance many of 
these hybrids when out of flower are hardly distinguishable 
from ordinary primroses, although the leaves are somewhat 
smaller and tend to the glabrous state of P. julia. They are 
quite as easy to grow as the common primroses or any of the 
polyanthus group, have the virtue of flowering before either 
of their parents, and add considerably to the color range of the 
primroses, particularly in the stronger tones, as well as varying 
to white, yellow, and “‘blue.”’ 

The most popular of these hybrids in America, and very 
easy to grow, is P. juliana Wanda, of a particularly deep and 
intense purplish tone. The variety known as Primrose Lodge 
(is its name properly P. juliana Primrose Lodge or simply 
P. juliana Lodge?) bears its rather small deep crimson flowers 
in umbels on very short stems, and is not at all reminiscent of 
its polyanthus parentage, as catalogue descriptions would lead 
one to believe. Helena, I regret to say, has proved sulky and 
shy-flowering in my garden, and seems to me simply an in- 
ferior P. julie. Gloria is said to be the finest of the lot, but I 
have not yet seen it to my knowledge. There are many other 
named forms, all with yellow eyes, most of which approxi- 
mate P. julie in color, and even Icombe, described as rich rose, 
has not entirely freed itself from its magenta heritage. 

An extremely beautiful pure white variety is being propa- 
gated in this country, but is probably not yet on the market. 
It seems somewhat different from the English variety known 
as Snow White. The one blue variety, Bunty, is really a 
violet-blue, a particularly charming color, perhaps the most 
attractive of all. It is extremely slow to multiply, so that it 
may not appear in American catalogues for some years, but 
should be carefully watched for. 

—C. R. Worth. 
Groton, N. Y. 


NEW LIBRARY CATALOGUE ISSUED 


T IS impossible to use a library at long distance without 
some guide to the books available. Realizing this, the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has just 
republished its selected catalogue. The new issue is a complete 
revision in form and contents, and a much-needed index has 
been added. The result is a pamphlet of 64 pages, bound in 
durable stiff paper. This listing of over a thousand entries 
that may be borrowed, is planned to make the collection 
available to members of the society in all parts of the country. 
A copy will be sent to any member who requests it. 
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SHEARING AND STAKING PLANTS 


HE ideal border plant is one with backbone enough to 

stand erect without staking, but if we limited our gardens 
to such upstanding plants the effect would be stiff, and we 
would have to do without many of the most graceful and dec- 
orative of our garden plants. This is particularly true of the 
mid-Summer and Autumn perennials, such as heleniums, 
hardy asters and chrysanthemums. 

Michaelmas daisies are quite a problem in the small border. 
We want their gorgeous blossoms in September, but when 
they sprawl over surrounding plants the effect is untidy, and 
to stake them effectively is quite a task. Of course, if one has a 
narrow border of Fall asters alone, they may be allowed to 
grow at will. 

In most of our gardens, however, the Fall asters must share 
the border with many other perennials and must be kept in 
bounds. We have found it easiest to do this by starting to 
shear the tops of the plants when they are a foot or 18 inches 
high. This starts new shoots and makes a strong, bushy plant 
that needs no staking. Many different effects can be achieved 
by varying the style of shearing. Where specimen plants are 
used at the entrance or in the corners of the border we shear 
the plant all around, so that the shape becomes almost 
globular. 

The small-flowered asters, such as St. Egwin, are lovely 
sheared in this way. At the back of the border we leave the 
stems taller, sloping them down in front, so that the effect is 
a facade of bloom. Several plants of the larger-flowered varie- 
ties like Queen Mary may be grown together and clipped to 
form pillars in the back border. 

We have never tried shearing Aster frikarti because it 
branches more or less naturally, but it would be interesting to 
see what effect snipping would have. A. hybridus luteus, the 
little yellow-flowered aster, is benefited by shearing, and its 
season Of bloom may be prolonged by shearing some of the 
branches and leaving others to develop naturally. A beautiful 
effect may be had by growing this aster back of Campanula 
carpatica and allowing the graceful yellow sprays to drip over 
the campanula. 

The little wild Aster linariufolius, the bristle aster, which 
grows so freely in our dry New England pastures, looks well 
as an edging for the border or in the rock garden, and it can be 
made into a cushion of sharp, glossy leaves studded with blue 
daisies by snipping the ends a few times. In the rock garden I 
always have one or two plants of the wild white wreath aster, 
and every time I pass with a shears in hand I cut off the tips. 
At blooming time they stand like balls of filmy white among 
the brighter plants. 

The heleniums and boltonias can be shaped to advantage. 
While such graceful effects cannot be achieved as with the Fall 
asters, they will bloom much lower, and more profusely, if 
sheared, and fit in better in the small border. 

Everyone knows that chrysanthemums must be pinched 
back several times during the growing season if they are 
wanted for garden decoration and not for specimen blooms. 
After the first of August they should be allowed to grow nat- 
urally and to set flower buds. The little chrysanthemum 
Amelia and others like it need no shearing, as they shape 
themselves. 

While the tall phlox has plenty of backbone and needs no 
shearing to keep it erect, the blooming time of clumps may be 
extended by cutting back half of the stalks, letting the other 
half grow naturally. The stalks that were cut will flower later 
with looser panicles which will carry on the blooming period 
for a couple of weeks, and by that time the first flowering 
stalks, if they have been cut back slightly after blooming, will 
be ready to bloom again. Many things may be accomplished 
with a wide variety of plants by the judicious use of the prun- 
ing shears and a little experimenting. 


—Anne M. Burke. 


North Easton, Mass. 





A SHRUB PARADE LASTING ALL SUMMER 


It is not difficult to have a continuous supply 
of handsome flowers from shrubs alone 


HRUBS are commonly thought of as Spring-blooming 

S plants, but it is a simple matter to have a constant succes- 

sion of bloom throughout the season from shrubs alone if 

a proper selection is made. It will be necessary, of course, to use 

some foreign shrubs, but that is to be expected, and not a few 

of these introductions are just as hardy and just as satisfactory 
as the native kinds. 

The dwarf buckeye, catalogued as A4’sculus parviflora, has 
an important place among the shrubs which bloom in early 
Summer. Perhaps this is a good place to point out that the 
members of this family which are native to America are 
properly termed buckeyes, while the name horsechestnut is 
reserved for those which come from Europe. The common 
horsechestnut is, of course, a native of Greece. The width of 
the dwarf buckeye is almost as great as its height, and in July 
it produces long, erect spikes of small white flowers looking 
like so many candles, especially by twilight. This is a highly 
ornamental shrub and excellent for planting where there is 
room for it, but it needs good soil and a somewhat moist 
situation. 

Doubtless the buddleias are better known. It is true that 
they are not very hardy in the North and that they will kill 
back almost to the ground unless well protected, but if hilled 
up in the Fall like rose plants, they will usually survive the 
Winter. As they grow rapidly, they will start to bloom again 
by the end of July. Moreover, they are exceedingly easy to 
start from cuttings, half-ripe wood being inserted in cold- 
frames in Autumn. If the plants obtained in this way are set 
out early the next July, they will grow rapidly and begin 
to flower in August. The buddleias like a rich, loamy soil, 
full sunshine and plenty of water. The original buddleia, 
Buddleia davidi, is a good plant, but Ile de France, with 
darker flowers, seems to have become the most popular of 
all the different varieties. It seems hardier than the others, 
blooms very freely and is extremely showy. Lavender Glory 
is a new variety originated in New England which is reli- 
able and handsome. Fortune is a new kind which has not 
been widely tested, but is reported very satisfactory. 

Later in the season, the Sweet Pepperbush, Clethra alni- 
folia, comes into bloom. This is a native American plant 
which is usually found in swamp borders or moist places 
from Maine to Florida. As usually seen, its bush is from 
four to six feet tall with white, fragrant flowers, borne in 
erect, compact clusters. Unfortunately, the leaves are often 
destroyed by attacks of red spiders, but these attacks can 
be lessened by growing the plants in somewhat shady places 
and by driving a stream of water from the hose against the 
foliage at frequent intervals. The flowers are very fragrant 
and bees gather on them in great numbers. Clethra honey is 
indeed much in demand. Other species are sometimes grown, 
but the common Sweet Pepperbush remains best known. 

There are several names for Calycanthus floridus. In 
some sections it is called a Sweetshrub and in other places, 
the Strawberry Shrub, to mention two of its local names. 
Carolina Allspice is perhaps a more common name in the 
South. Its fragrance is its chief qualification, for it is not 
very attractive, although its chocolate-brown flowers in 
July are interesting. It is a low-growing shrub and, there- 
fore, should have a place in the forefront of the shrub bor- 
der, and it likes a rich, well-drained soil. Although a shrub, 
old plants may be divided and suckers may also be used for 
propagation. Not infrequently, C. fertilis is sold in place of 
C. floridus, with the result that the purchaser is disap- 


Probably the Bladder Senna, Colutea (Kol-let-te-ah) 
arborescens, would be more common in the North if it were 
hardier. In some New England gardens it will grow very well 
and no trouble is found in growing it farther South. The 
species mentioned will grow ten or twelve feet high in any 
good soil if it has a sunny location. The flowers, which are 
reddish yellow and pea shaped, are produced for much of the 
Summer and are followed by curiously inflated pods which 
account for the common name which this shrub bears. The 
fact that the plant grows rapidly and that it has very pretty 
acacia-like foliage, recommends it to garden makers in sections 
where the weather is not too severe. 

There are many spirzas which flower in the course of the 
Summer months and which differ widely in the appearance of 
their flowers. As is well known, the early-flowering group of 
spireas, the group which includes VanHoutte, has white 
flowers. The late-flowering kinds, on the contrary, have pink 
or reddish blooms, with a few exceptions. Probably Anthony 
Waterer is the best known of the kinds commonly credited to 
July. As a matter of fact, this spirza often flowers in June in 
many sections. It grows only two or three feet high and has 
much to recommend it. 

Spirea billardi has the later-blooming habit and also grows 
tall. S. bumalda, on the contrary, is dwarf enough to have a 
place in the rock garden. S. decumbens is actually prostrate 
and proves an exception to the rule by having white flowers. 
There are several native species differing in appearance which 
are occasionally used in perennial gardens, although more 











pointed, inasmuch as this species is much less fragrant than 
the kind which garden makers usually prefer. 


The pea-like flowers of the bladder senna are followed by the curious fruits 
which are responsible for the shrub’s name. 
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adapted to wild gardens. S. douglasi resembles S. billardi, of 
which it is one of the parents, but is taller and has broad 
panicles, six to eight inches long. It is a good plant for dry 
places and for hillsides, but it spreads by suckers and needs to 
be watched. 

The common name of Hercules Club has been given to 
Aralia spinosa, a curious shrub which is almost a tree, growing 
15 to 20 feet high, with short branches covered with spines. 
It looks reasonably well clothed, however, because the leaves 
are rather large and in August it produces flower heads, creamy 
white in color, eight to ten inches across. Its native home is in 
the southeastern part of the United States. 

This plant will sometimes become a real tree, ascending to 
a height of 40 feet. Some garden makers like to use the name 
of Devil's Walkingstick because the plant throws up many 
suckers, sometimes at a surprisingly long distance from the 
original plant. It is an easy matter to get a generous collection 
by starting with one specimen. This aralia has a tropical ap- 





The Glory of the Sun is an excellent plant for growing out-of-doors 
in warm sections and indoors where the climate ts severe. 


pearance and may be used for accent purposes with striking 
effect. There are other kinds less often seen sometimes used in 
gardens. 

Rhus copallina is the Shining Sumach, so called because of 
its dark green, glossy leaves. It, like some of the other sumachs, 
is useful in large shrub borders but is most at home on slopes 
or hillsides. This sumach, like the lower-growing R. glabra 
and the fragrant sumach, R. canadensis, even dwarfer, thrives 
particularly well on dry banks and serves well as a soil binder. 

Then there are the hypericums, plants entirely different in 
character and much more useful for small gardens, some of 
which are perennials but which include several low-growing 
shrubs. The shrubby St. Johnswort, Hypericum aureum, has 
yellow flowers growing from July to September and is an 
excellent dwarf shrub with unusually good foliage. It grows 
about three feet high and may well be used as a foreground in 
shrubbery borders. H. densiflorum, which seems to have no 
common name, is also a handsome, dwarf shrub, the flowers 
produced in August and September. The Gold Flower, so- 
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called, H. moserianum, is a rock-garden subject growing only 
a foot high. It has dark, glossy leaves and single, yellow or 
orange flowers in July or August. 


CULTURE OF GLORY OF THE SUN 


LORY of the Sun, Leucogne ixiodes odorata, was first 
introduced to the United States from its native Chile 
about six years ago. This exquisite blue, fragrant flower has 
created a furore everywhere it has been shown and the demand 
for bulbs is still far in excess of the supply. Being such a nov- 
elty, it has been subject to experimental culture under both 
out-of-doors conditions, where the climate is favorable, as in 
the coastal regions of southern and north central California, 
and under glass. Growers and dealers alike are beset with ques- 
tions as to its habit and culture, and it seems timely to dissemi- 
nate this information just at the time for disposing of the 
present year’s crop. 

Culture out-of-doors is simple enough where the climate is 
sufficiently mild. The bulbs should be planted from four to 
six inches deep in full sun not later than October 1, and they 
should be watered from this time on until they flower. Fail- 
ures have sometimes resulted from lack of water, when the 
usual Fall and Winter rains have been delayed. We have an 
exact case in point here in California this year, for while we 
had an almost normal total of rainfall, we had it after the 
first of the year, and our crop of wild flowers was very meagre, 
in sad contrast to the amazingly large crop of the preceding 
year, when the rains began early and were evenly distributed 
throughout the Winter season. Bulbs should be planted where 
they can be left to dry off after flowering until October, or 
lifted and stored until they are replanted. They do not in- 
crease with any readiness, and are exhausted by maturing too 
much seed. It takes three years to bring seed to good blooming- 
size bulbs. 

Indoor culture is slightly different. Where conditions of 
heat and moisture can be controlled, the bulbs can wait for 
planting until November 1. They should never be planted in 
shallow flats, but placed in six-inch pots, nine or ten bulbs to 
the pot, in a mixture of two-thirds medium loam mixed with 
a little sand, to one-third leaf mold (never oak leaf mold, 
because of the danger of fungus). From the time of planting 
they must be kept damp and at a temperature of 45 to 50 
degrees. Above all things they must be grown cool. It must 
be kept in mind that these are wild flowers, and in order to 
insure success, conditions as nearly approximating their native 
habitat as possible must be given them. Also, being wild, they 
have the advantage of greater viability than most domesticated 
bulbs, so if the reader has failed with them before, let him take 
heart and try them again as if they were newly purchased 
bulbs. Perhaps, like our native wildlings, they will flower 
even better for an enforced rest. 

The two things to be kept in mind, however, which cannot 
be too strongly emphasized, are coolness of growth, and suffi- 
cient moisture from the time of planting. They should be 
grown under the same conditions as freesias or mignonette. If 
this is done, the reward will be a crop of flowers of an inde- 
scribably beautiful blue, with throats of clear white and 
golden stamens, borne in graceful umbels. They are wonderful 
for the house, either as cut flowers or in pots. 

—Miildred Selfride Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SPRAYING FOR DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


HE experiments at the Dutch Elm Disease laboratory in 

Morristown, N. J., seem to indicate that much can be done 
to keep this disease under control by the use of a poisonous 
spray. This spray kills the elm bark beetle, which carries the 
diseased spores. The spraying of the smaller branches of elms 
in sections where the spread of the disease is feared may provide 
an important measure of protection. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to keep this spray on the twigs throughout the season. 





AN ENGLISHMAN’S IDEAS ABOUT GARDENING" 


Most of them are entirely prac- 
tical for the American gardener 


hand, as it were, and lead him step by step from the 

initial survey of the plot to a garden of finished beauty. 
As an introduction to the first chapter the author states that it 
is his desire to show the beginner how to make a garden with a 
minimum of effort, and he does just that, although not forget- 
ting to build a beautiful, well-appointed, livable garden. 

I know a garden where you can stand in the open doorway, and gaze down 
a long floral vista to great open spaces. At first sight it might be taken for a 
flower-bordered pathway through some large country estate. Actually it is a 
cottage garden, not more than twenty feet wide in any part, and less than a 
hundred feet long. The site is favored by a slope away from the house, gradual 
at first, but steeper at the boundary, so that a distant skyline is all that is 
visible through a break in the boundary shrubs. 

I thought of this garden immediately I was asked to write a book to help 
the owner of the new little garden. ‘‘I will take that as an ideal,’’ I thought, 
“and this book shall show the novice how to make an attractive and useful 
garden, in any plot, irrespective of size, shape or surroundings.” 

His first bit of instruction is as simple as this, ‘‘go and look 
at the plot!’’ Then, very simply and clearly he tells the builder 
what he must look for, which are the features which should be 
played up and which must be played down. None are 
disregarded. 


Pts is a book for the novice. It will take him by the 


HE next consideration is the soil. Here the American gar- 

dener will have to bear in mind that this is an English 
book written for English conditions. A much freer use of lime 
is advocated than would seem wise in most American gardens, 
but there is no one but who will admit the importance of this 
point. ‘Discover early what type of garden soil exists.’’ Nor is 
there a new gardener any place but who will appreciate the 
simple instructions by which the different kinds of soil can be 
recognized and what may be expected of each. 

Heavy clay soil is inclined to be wet and cold. The fine grains adhere 
together easily, and make a sticky mass which is very heavy to work. It is 
seldom possible to work clay soil in the cold wet weather, and, as a rule, crops 
on clay soils are late, although their quality is good. Because of the richness 
of the soil, well-cultivated clay soils are fertile, but they do not respond very 


readily. They need a considerable amount of hard work before they are 
persuaded to yield to their rich harvest. 


Light sandy soil is drier and warmer in winter and many winter-flowering 
plants can be grown in such soils that would not exist in clay. Crops of all 
kinds are usually early on sandy soil, although vegetables never obtain the 
size that they do on clay, unless they are kept very well fed with organic and 
inorganic fertilizers. Sandy soil is very responsive, and excellent for the culti- 
vation of quick-maturing plants, such as annuals of all kinds. 

You can usually tell light and heavy soil quite simply by their behavior 
on the spade. If the soil sticks together in a sticky cake, or (in dry weather) 
if it has caked hard and split so that there are deep cracks over it, you have a 
stiff, or heavy soil with a good deal of clay in it. If it falls into powder, and 
sifts easily, it is mainly sand. 


T IS seldom that an author gives such minute directions for 
soil preparation, advice for which the novice often seeks in 
vain. Although the American reader must constantly bear in 
mind that English conditions are slightly different in this mat- 
ter of soils and fertilizers, the essential analysis of the problem 
is there. 
The garden maker who has only a tiny plot available can 
take solace from this observation. 


In my own experience I have found that there is far more character in the 
small garden, as a general rule, than in the garden of a large estate. The very 
fact that in a small garden there are limitations, means that each of the little 
gardens will be entirely different, and what a garden loses in variety, it makes 
up in character and personality. : 

The garden plan and the carrying out of that plan ‘then 


come in for very detailed consideration. Many invaluable dia- 
grams accompany the discussion. Indeed, no matter what the 
character of the plot where the new garden is to grow, there is 





***The New Garden,”’ by Richard Sudell, Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
N. Y. Price $2.00. 


a plan which will fit into the general scheme. Americans will 
be interested to note this observation. 


Front gardens constitute a special problem, and are quite distinct from the 
back garden. For my own part I would rather see adopted in this country the 
American method of leaving the front garden open to full view of the 
passer-by. 

Such pertinent suggestions as these are to be found through- 
out. 


It is quite common among amateurs to assume that any sort of place in the 
garden will do for the plant so long as the plant will grow there, and if it 
flourishes the garden is successful. But there is an infinite difference between 
such a garden and one which is laid out with taste and discrimination, so 
that every part is in harmony with the other parts, and with the house. 

The easiest garden to keep up would be a garden laid out with mixed 
shrubs in the borders, with paved or brick paths and open areas, with no 
lawns, but with ornamental shelters, formal pools, and stone ornaments. 

Faulty treatment of a lawn often springs from the fact that gardeners do 
not realize that grass is just an ordinary plant. It has the same needs as any 
border plant—fresh air and moisture at the roots, good soil drainage so that 
water does not collect just at the neck of the plant, a plentiful supply of 
plant food, and an abundance of healthy foliage. 


N THE recommended treatment of the lawn the contrast 
between American and English conditions is perhaps most 
marked. Mr. Sudell suggests that the lawn be mowed about 
every two days and the roller used about once a week. Ameri- 
can experts usually recommend less frequent mowing and a 
thorough rolling only in the early Spring to press back into 
the soil the roots which have been heaved by the freezing and 
thawing during Winter. 

When it comes to a choice of plant materials, of course, the 
American gardener will have to bear in mind that the English 
climate is much more mild than that in most parts of the 
United States, and that, therefore, plants which are perfectly 
hardy in the British Isles are tender in this country. However, 
here again, Mr. Sudell’s general recommendations will be ex- 
ceedingly helpful. 

Detailed planting instructions are also given. Special-type 
flower gardens, as well as fruit and vegetable gardens, are 
covered. Garden structures and accessories come in for some 
attention. More than 300 pages are filled with practical, help- 
ful suggestions, and all things considered, the American who is 
building a new garden will find this a scarcely less valuable 


handbook than his English neighbor. 


AN EVERBLOOMING BLEEDINGHEART 


HE fringed or everblooming bleedingheart, Dicentra 

eximia, is the answer to the question, ““‘What does well in 
the shade?’’ True, this rugged little plant also grows nicely in 
full sun, but I think its real beauty is more fully realized 
in the shade, where it grows taller and more gracefully. Under 
shade conditions, its dainty leaves of grayish blue-green 
resemble those of the maidenhair fern. Unlike the other 
dicentras, the foliage does not die down and disappear in 
mid-Summer but remains vigorous until frost. 

The common bleedingheart, D. spectabilis, with heart- 
shaped flowers, blooms in May and is through until the next 
year, while D. eximia blooms with gracefully drooping rosy 
pink racemes of flowers from early May through September. 
Its height in full sun is approximately one foot. In the shade, 
however, it often reaches one and one-half feet. 

In my experience with this plant I have not seen it suffer 
attacks from either disease or insect, and it is extremely hardy, 
requiring no Winter protection. It habitually spreads by rhi- 
zomes, rendering propagation by division very easy. Its 
beautiful foliage, impartiality to sun or shade, hardiness, and 
resistance to disease and insect attack coupled with an excep- 
tionally long flowering season enable this plant to answer all 
the requirements of a very good garden subject. 


—Frank T. White, Jr. 
Holbrook, Mass. 
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CAMASSIA 


LEICHTLINII. 
Very handsome 
spring-flowering 
Oregon native bulb. 
Stems about 3 ft. As 
many as 100 buds 
opening into star- 
shaped flowers. Hardy 
and easily grown. 
Rich deep blue, 
creamy white or 
mixed, 16 for 
$1.00;100 for 
$5.00 postpaid. 


QUAMASH. 
Smaller than Leicht- 
linii. Rich blue. Fine 
for massing. 25 for 
$1.00, 100 for 
$3.00. 


Illustrated catalog Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies, 
Dutch Iris, West Coast Native Bulbs and 
other Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759A Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Ore. 








Viola Cornuta 


ARKWRIGHT RUBY 


An outstanding new variety 
in a brilliant shade of ruby- 
crimson to lend new interest 
to your garden. Plant now and 
treat like Pansies for next 


Summer’s blooms. Pkt. 50c 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


PEONIES — PEONIES 


Now is your chance to avail your- 
self of some of the “WORLD’S 
CHOICEST VARIETIES,” and 
they are choice, indeed, as will be 
amply testified to by those who 
saw them on exhibition both at 
the GREAT BOSTON PEONY 
SHOW and OUR ANNUAL EX- 
HIBIT here at CHERRY HILL. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms Conn. 














Summer and Autumn bloom- 
ing Rock Plants to carry on 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Catalogue on Request 








HORTICULTURE 


EXPERIENCES WITH GARDEN LILIES 


|. Vabetnstag-- in my garden this year was the lovely Mar- 
tagon lily. Planted five years ago, it had never made its 
appearance above ground and was given up for lost three years 
ago. It came as a most delightful surprise at blooming time in 
mid-June, for, planted in a border that was enlarged and 
where shrubs have shaded it, no allowance was made for its 
appearance. This is an old lily found in English gardens. It 
rivals Henry’s lily in growth when well established, bearing 
as many as 30 light purple wax-like blooms. This is an expe- 
rience I thought would be helpful to other amateurs who take 
their lily growing seriously, and hope it will encourage others 
to try this lily, for a surprise such as this is worth while wait- 
ing for. 

I have found Lilium henryi much easier to grow, and al- 
though it took two years for it to become established I highly 
recommend this splendid lily from Central China. My plant- 
ing is in full sun in the perennial border and I find it needs no 
coddling. Rather, it seems to relish a little crowding, for it 
grows from three to four feet high in my garden. It has been 
called the Orange Speciosum and well established plants will 
grow nine feet high in many sections of the country. As it is 
stem-rooting it should be planted nine to ten inches deep. This 
lily blooms in July, when flowers are most needed in the 
garden. 

The pride and joy of my garden is the Willmott’s lily. 
Three bulbs planted two years ago have grown about four 
feet tall and produce 20 to 25 blooms on each stalk. Surpris- 
ingly strong growth is produced from a small bulb. The 
foliage is attractive and graceful in habit. The flowers are 
orange-red in color with petals recurved. The flowers are so 
numerous that it requires staking. The first year one bulb 
produced 22 blooms on one stem. I planted the bulbs eight 
inches deep with no special soil preparation, and although 
cultural information states it does not like a lime soil, I have 
it growing in a border where delphiniums are treated with a 
lime and tobacco solution. This lily attracts attention even 
when in bud because of its size, and I find it the easiest lily to 
grow. In my garden it usually blooms before July 1 but 
varies a little according to the season. 

A fine August bloomer is L. philippinense formosanum. It 
is very slow in making its appearance in the Spring, so care 
should be taken to mark the spot where it is planted. It has 
long, grassy foliage, and the flowers are an exquisitely shaped 
trumpet, and very fragrant. The color is the purest white with 
a slight external marking of reddish brown that fades as the 
flower matures. It grows three to four feet high and, being 
stem-rooting, should be planted at least seven inches deep. 

—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 








HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS - 


These Fall garden gems will make 
a glorious effect in September and 
October. Ready now for immedi- 
ate planting. Yellow, red, bronze 
and shell pink. 


$3.00 per dozen 


New Korean Chrysanthemum 


Gold, bronzes, pink, red. 
$5.00 per dozen 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Route 30 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 














Our catalogue of Hardy Bulbous Plants including 
Liliums is now ready and will be mailed on request. 
Numerous new, rare and unusual varieties are offered. 


Now ready are excellent home grown bulbs of 
Lilium candidum, $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00 per doz. 


We will offer this season for the first time a 
splendid lot of the new Salonica form Lilium candidum 
which possesses great vigor and has proved disease 
proof abroad. Bulbs of both these and North of 
France candidums will be ready in August. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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Save your 
Cedars 


To control red spider mites 
and cedar-apple rust, spray 
with Linco Colloidal Sulfur, 
the most effective of many 
fungicides recently tested by 
the Arnold Arboretum. First 
application, July. 

1 qt., eas ostpaid in 
1 gal., $3.00 ew England 


5 gals., $12.50 
(f.o.b. Boston) 


LINCO 


COLLOIDAL SULFUR 


Boston distributor—BRECK’S 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS: 


LINDER & CO., INC., Established 1848 
296 NORTH BEACON ST., BRIGHTON, MASS. 








Use Old Razor Blades 
Gras Raver 


ALWAYS SHARP 
NO SHARPENING 





forged steel. Lasts a life- 
time. Actually shaves the 
grass with half usual effort. 
$1.00 complete, and 
worth it. 


GRASSHAVER COMPANY 


922 AMES BLDG. 
BCSTON MASS. 











$4 Rare Bulbs for 2 


LATE SUMMER 
PLANTING 


to Bloom this Fall 


COLCHICUM Autumnale (Meadow 
Saffron) — Large Crocus-like lavender 
blooms. 40c ea.; 3 for $1.10; 12 for $4. 
FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 
Zonatus—Rare, beautiful. Lovely rosy 
lilac; yellow center in orange zone. Bulbs 
3 for 15c; 12 for 50c; 100 for $3.50. 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA (Autumn 
Daffodil) — Graceful yellow blooms. 
Bulbs Z5c ea.; 3 for 65c; 12 for $2.50. 


All Dreer Quality. Postpaid. 


Send for Dreer’s Summer Catalog 
of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. FREE. 


HENRY A. DREER 
273 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PEONY BARGAIN 


15 of the world’s best varieties of every 
color and season of bloom: 
RED — Philippe Rivoire, Richard Carvel, 
Red Bird, Auguste Dessert. 4 
WHITE — Le Cygne, Kelway’s Glorious, 

Solange, Mrs. Edward Harding. 
—Therese, President Wilson, Walter 
Faxon, Phyllis Kelway. 
Your choice of any 4 of the above, 1 of each, 
strong 3-5 eye roots, $5; or all 12 for $10. 
\ JAPANESE TYPE: 
Tamate Boku (true) giart pink, ($10) 
Toro-No-Maki, very large ivory white, ($5) 
Onahama, large dark red, ($3) 
Your choice of any 2 Japs., 1 of each, 3-5 
eye roots, at % the list price; or all 3 of 
the above for $9. All of the above 15 varie- 
ties, strong 3-5 eye roots, for $18. 


B. B. WRIGHT PEONY GARDEN 
OSKALOOSA IOWA 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale and Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s largest and most popular 
gladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
from July 20th to October 1st and are 
located on U. S. Route 1, main highway to 
Portsmouth, N. H., six miles from Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


WRITE FOR NEW FALL LIST 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large an- 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 


— Nursery propagated from selected seed, 
pot-grown and guaranteed in shady, well 
drained location. Three-year, about 6”: 
$1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a doz. Two- 
year (about 4”): $1 each, six for $5, $10 a 
doz. Delivery prepaid in U. S.; for Canada, 
add 10%. Full cultural directions. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
PONUS RIDGE, NEW CANAAN, CONN. 

















2 Rare and Hardy 
ROCK GARDEN FERNS 


Maidenhair Spleenwort 
DEG SD BE SUED vccccccccsess 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 
No connection with Mitchell Gardens of 
Williamstown, Vt 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


and “How to Grow Them” 


Our Special Poppy List No. 133 offers many 
new and unuszal colors of this most attractive 
plant. Write for your copy at once: 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
SIEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 














George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 


Catalog free upon request 











45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 
fF g t WORLD’S FINEST 

BULB CATALOG 
Our 1936 Year Book is the most gorgeous Catalog 
ever issued. Shows the newest and finest Blooms in 
glowing natural colors. We have spared no expense 
to make this Book truly representative of the larg- 
est concern growing Dutch Bulbs and 
marketing them direct to American gar- 
den owners. Write for your copy today. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 

DEPT. 28, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND. N. Y. 
HOLLAND NURSERIES AT HILLEGOM 
OWER D/RECT TO CONSUMER 


















SIX PAMPHLETS 
Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as ollows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them = 
Garden Club Programs ............. 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 
House Plants and How to Grow Them ose 
— Gardens and What to Grow in 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 








HORTICULTURE 
RECOMMENDED KINDS OF CLEMATIS* 


OST of us know only two or three kinds of clematis. 
The Japanese Clematis, Clematis paniculata, with 
masses of fragrant, white flowers in late August and early 
September, is familiar to most gardeners. The large-flowered, 
purple hybrid, C. jackmani, is common and the pink moun- 
tain clematis, C. montana rubens, is found in many gardens. 
All three are charming, but to speak of these varieties to a 
clematis enthusiast is like speaking of Crimson Rambler or 
Dorothy Perkins te a specialist in climbing roses. Actually 
there are two or three hundred species of the clematis growing 
wild all over the world, and besides these wild species there are 
about two hundred hybrids that are offered by nurserymen in 
Europe, although unfortunately only a few are available in the 
United States. It will be good news to many that this Fall a 
firm of wholesale growers is distributing several new varieties 
to retail nurseries. 

The wild species are especially valuable for trellises, per- 
golas, fences, old stumps and the like. Some are rampant and 
grow to 40 feet or more; others are slender vines not more 
than six or eight feet high. I especially recommend, besides the 
Japanese Clematis and C. montana rubens already mentioned, 
the following species: C. tangutica, a slender Chinese climber 
with bright yellow, lantern-shaped flowers, which is hardier 
and handsomer than the somewhat similar C. orientalis; C. 
texensis, the finest of our native species, with scarlet to rose- 
pink urn-shaped flowers from June to frost, and a sight for 
the gods when in full bloom; C. macropetala, a very hardy 
plant with charming, azure-blue flowers of striking and un- 
usual shape; C. veitchiana, with creamy, bell-shaped flowers, 
not strictly hardy north of Philadelphia; C. Rermesina, with 
dark crimson flowers, sure to be a favorite when better 
known; and the species-like hybrid C. jouiniana, with lovely, 
lavender, campanulate flowers and rampant as a weed. Every 
one of these is worthy of a place in any garden, and some of 
them may be used to drape boulders in the large rock garden. 

So much for the wild species; but it is the large-flowered 
hybrids at which most gardeners cast longing eyes. The large- 
flowered varieties are the showiest of the clan and are superb 
additions to the garden or the front of the house. They are 
chiefly derived from three species growing in China or Japan, 
but one southern European species and one American species 
have mingled their blood with these in the case of a few varie- 
ties. They are of two general types, those that bloom on old 
wood—the wood of the previous year—and those that bloom 
on new wood—the growing shoots of the current season. The 


former naturally bloom earlier than the latter, but in our | 


climate those that bloom on new wood are to be preferred; for 
if last year’s growth is cut away by Jack Frost, we shall have 
no blossoms on the plants that flower on old wood only. 

I suggest that the novice begin with the varieties easiest to 





*From a radio address by Col. J. E. Spingarn of Armenia, N. Y. over Station WOR. 








Subscription Blank 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 


1936. 
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| RAIN INSURANCE — WATERGUN YOUR PLANT ROOTS 


Attach gun to garden hose, turn 
on water, and put it right where 
it belongs, at the roots. No 
waste, no mud, can be regulated, 
no air pockets. Let your plants 
thrive with plenty of moisture; 
* penetrates earth 36 inches, will 
not clog. Order today and save 
your plants. Yard always beau- 
tiful. Immediate delivery, guar- 
anteed. 

Price (Postage paid) $2.75 
COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 





PATENTED 
TATROE'S CO., 








FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS . 


Ours is one ot the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 
Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1936”"— 
FREE! 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 











“FISH-ORGANO” 


A Compound Fish Fertilizer 


for all 
Agricultural and Horticultural 
Purposes 


Fish Fertilizer for Fertility 
SOIL REGENERATOR 
CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 


cost. 
Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 








ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cartleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ince. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 














“(watever the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the conva- 
lescent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Oh! HORRORS 
—My Garden’s RUINED 


“My lovely flowers and evergreens — just 
covered with lice, bugs, spiders, fungus and 
other pests. I’mindespair. What shallIdo?”’ 
Now, don’t 
worry. You 
can easily save 
them—just at- 





NO MIXING 


NO BOTHER 


with its insect 
killing insecti- 
cide to your 
arden hose. 
akes only a 
few secon 
then—turn on 
the water — 
and kill the 
pests. And—best of all—P-R in- 
secticide, while de to all pests 
—is absolutely safe for your skin, 
clothes, pets and poultry. 
PYRETHRUM—ROTENONE 
COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
CARTRIDGES 
If you dealer is sold out, send for 
special mail offer: SPRAY with 
supply of cartridges $3.50, check 
or ©.0.D.; additional cartridges, 
each good for 20 gals.—35c each. 
Ask us about DR. IVAN 
CROWELL’S attachment for un- 
derground watering and fertilizing 
which can be attached tc the 
Garden Hose Spray. 


GARDEN HOSE SPRAY CO. 
282 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


A CHILD CAN BO I? 


‘- — 
» % Nn 


»»* 


f 












20 ORIENTAL POPPY, big flaming flow- 
ers; 10 Iceland Poppy, assorted colors; 20 
Delphinium in Wrexham, Gold Medal and 
Chinese strains; all 50 POSTPAID for 
$1.00. Strong, well rooted 1 and 2 year old 
plants, grown in open fields for Summer 
setting. Some will flower this Fall. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. GIFT 
of 2 year old OLYMPIA double Oriental 
Poppy, added FREE, if you order this 
—. Clark Gardner, R1, Box 9, Osage, 
owa, 





FOR SALE: Two very large Crassula, same 
size, in matching concrete pots. Flower pro- 
fusely November to January. Received sec- 
ond prize at last Philadelphia Flower Show. 
Will send photograph to anyone interested. 
$75 for the pair. Mrs. Jokn Cadwalader, 
Broad Axe, Ambler P. O., Penna. 





HANTON—tThe Invisible Glove. Protection 
against poison ivy, irritating plants, garden 
stains, housework hands, sunburn. 2 oz. 
bottle 50c, 8 oz. bottle $1.00. Write for cir- 
cular. The Hanton Co., Box 142L, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Discounts. 





TERRARIUM LECTURE: Reasonable. 

September, October, November only. Ac- 

companied by demonstration and examples. 

ha ng H. Moore, 6644 Germantown Ave., 
ila. 





SIMPIFLY TREE FEEDING and other 
types of fertilizing—-Van Yahres “EASY- 
FEEDER” Tree and Plant Tool. Practical, 
inexpensive, easy to use. Price $2.50. Van 
Yahres Tree Service, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 





EVERGREENS: I offer to the Trade, Mugho 
Pine 3-4’, Pyramidal Arborvitae 4’, Taxus 
Cuspidata 12”-3-X. Write for information 
and prices. Ralph Huntington, Newport, Vt. 





IRIS MASTER LIST: Outstanding varie- 
— Send for list. Rye Iris Garden, Rye, 





DAFFODILS—Rare imported and domestic 
varieties. Special catalogue. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Va. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





WINTER BLOOMING CAMELLIAS: 
America’s finest pot-grown varieties. Illus- 
trated catalogue “H”’ gratis. Longview, 
Crichton, Alabama. 





Head gardener, good technical training, a 
lifetime of practical experience, thoroughly 
conversant all branches of horticulture, 
landscape, fruit, vegetables, flowers, out- 
doors and under glass. Efficient and practi- 
cal manager, at present employed, open for 
new connection. References Al. K. A. L. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 
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grow, such as C. jackmani, the most widely known of all, 


with violet-purple flowers; C. henryi, with enormous, white | 


flowers; Madame Edouard André, with purplish red flowers; 


_ Ramona, with lovely blue flowers; and Gypsy Queen, with 





flowers of a richer purple than Jackman’s clematis. Of the 
other large-flowered hybrids now or soon to be available, it is 
difficult to make a choice, since so much depends on one’s color 
preferences; but I have no hesitation in recommending Prins 
Hendrik (azure-blue), Nelly Moser (mauve with a red band 
down the center of each sepal), Duchess of Albany and 
Countess of Onslow (both hybrids of C. texensis, with 
charming, trumpet-shaped flowers of crimson and white), 
William Kennet (light blue), Mrs. Cholmondeley (light 
blue), and Belle of Woking (double-flowered pale mauve or 
silver-gray). All of these bloom on new wood except Belle of 
Woking. 

The hybrids delight in rich, moist, well-drained soil. They 
hate drought as much as poor drainage. Give them some leaf 
mold, some lime and some well-rotted manure when you 
plant them, and an annual dressing of manure every Fall. 
They do not like a distinctly acid soil, although they can be 
grown in almost any soil if properly treated. Give them an 
immediate support when planting, for they break easily in the 
wind. Give their root-runs some shade (or for want of shade 
a mulch of spent hops), for they like to have their roots in the 
shade and their heads more or less in the sunlight. Then pray 
the gods to be kind to them, and if your prayers are answered, 
your garden will be a thing of loveliness for many years to 
come. 


SUGGESTED GARDEN CLUB PROGRAM 


FEATURE of the monthly news letter for garden clubs 
issued by Victor H. Ries, extension floriculturist at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, is a series of practical 
gardening questions which are suggested as the basis of a pro- 
gram for the garden club meeting. Since garden clubs every- 
where are looking for program suggestions, the discussion 
questions outlined for August are being reproduced here. 
August is an ideal time to start perennials from seed; there- 
fore, the questions for this month deal almost entirely with 
plants which can be grown in this way. 


What color flowers do the various forms of lychnis have? 
What is the tallest form of campanula or bellflower? 
Which form of platycodon is dwarf? 

What color is incarvillea? 

When does baptisia bloom? 

What is Digitalis purpurea monstrosa? 

Does hardy candytuft come in any color other than white? 
Are all rudbeckias yellow? 

Are all campanulas blue? 

What primroses are yellow? 

Are all pinks pink? 

Which meadrowrue has lavender flowers? 

What bleeding-heart blooms all Summer? 

What is summer hyacinth? 

What is the name of a good early white phlox? 

Can you buy seeds of hardy cornflower? 

Are there salmon colored hollyhocks? 

Can you buy seed of hybrid Korean chysanthemums? 
Does the monkshead come in other colors besides purple? 
What varieties of shasta daisy are double? 

Can you buy seeds of the coral lily, Lilium tenuifolium? 
Are there yellow foxgloves? 

Is the seed available of sweet rocket? 

Can you buy seed of hens-and-chickens? 

What color is stokesia? 

What color is Saponaria ocymoides? 

What color is Trollius ledebourt? 

What color is Euphorbia corollata? 

What color is Euphorbia polychroma? 

When does Pyrethrum uliginosum bloom? 

What color is Papaver ruprifragrum? 

How tall does Cimicifuga racemosa grow? 

When does aubrietia bloom? 

What color flowers does silene have? 
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SPECIAL 


FALL BLOOMING 
IRIS OFFER 
Siret, Ultra, Autumn 


1" 
Queen, September 


Skies, One Selected Seedling and 
Eleanor Roosevelt (Gold Medal 
winner in 1933—sold for $5.00 
. These Irises bloom 





Seven fine varieties— 
Autumn King, Jean 











IRIS & PEONY FARM 


NTAINE. KANSA 





Plant Your Perennial Seeds 


n 


Cherry Meadow Gardens’ 
Sterilized Soil 


Eliminates hazards such as 
damping off, weed seeds, etc. 
100 lb. bag, $6.00 50 lb. bag, $3.50 
25 Ibs., $2.00 


Delivery free within a radius of 
25 miles of Framingham 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Route 30 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Chauffeur handyman wishes position, small 
estate. Experienced mechanic, care of 
grounds, flowers, etc. Single, middle age, 
Protestant, temperate. References. W.E. S., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








heey student, three years in landscaping 
and floriculture course at Rutger’s Univer- 
sity desires position for summer vacation 
on estate or greenhouse. Can furnish refer- 
ences from State horticulturist. W. K. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Farm and estate superintendent of excep- 
tional ability with broad, practical experi- 
ence in the management of a large farm or 
estate in all of its branches on an economi- 
cal basis, is open for a position of responsi- 
bility. References are of the highest char- 
acter, and will bear thorough investigation. 
Am an American, age 45 and married. Cor- 
respondence invited. T. L .L., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Experienced head gardener wishes 
position in charge of estate. Fully experi- 
enced in flowers, vegetables, greenhouse, 
men and general care. Best of references. 
Married. American. H. X. S., Care of ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur-gardener: Has varied experience 
in horticulture. Would like position on pri- 
vate estate. Graduate of Stockbridge School 
of Agriculture. page. 29 years of age. 
References. F. W. O., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, middle aged. Experienced indoor 
and out. English training. F. D. C., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Senes. 





Wanted: Position as superintendent of pri- 
vate estate. Twenty years’ experience in all 
phases of successful estate management. 
Unexcelled testimonials. D. E., Care of 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





A young man, a recent graduate of Rutger’s 
College in the department of landscape gar- 
dening, would like to connect with a reliable 
nursery. Reference given. B. W. C., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and florist, life experience in all 
branches. Married, no children, age 49. Ex- 
cellent references. 8S. C., Care of ‘“‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Experienced caretaker and gardener desires 
position on estate. 40 years of age, married, 
two children, (girl 18, boy 9). Excellent 
references. Also experienced in care of sad- 
dle and driving horses. F. T., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Desires position in northeastern part of 
New Jersey. Specializes in rock gardening. 
Experience private and commercial, under 
glass and out-of-doors. 22 years’ experience. 
31 years old, single, English descent. F. B., 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


Care of “Ho: 
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THE 





| cA 


Revised Edition 


Horticultural Hall 


THE LIBRARIAN 


‘MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Selected Catalogue 
of the Library 


has just been published and will be at 
sent free to any member of the 
Society upon request. It is intended 
as a guide to the books that may be 


borrowed, replacing the earlier issue. 


Boston, Mass. 


| THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 
| OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Coming Exhibitions 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
77th Street and Central Park West 
New York 


NOVEMBER 5th-8th, 1936 





INTERNATIONAL 
FLOWER SHOW 


Given in co-operation with 


The New York Florists’ Club 


Grand Central Palace 
Lexington Avenue and 46th Street 
New York 


MARCH [5th-20th, 1937 





| The program for next season is in course of 

| preparation and will be mailed to members 
early in the Fall. Non-members may obtain 
a copy by applying at the office. 


The Library and Executive Offices will be 
Open every week day during the Summer 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


LIBRARY 


The Library, located in the Society's quar- 
ters on the sixth floor of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Building, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, comprises over 4,000 
volumes. The collection includes the recent 
authoritative gardening books, several old 
and rare herbals, and books on the distinc- 
tive flora of many of our states. The leading 
horticultural periodicals and catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries are also on file. 


Members are reminded of the circulating 
privilege, and non-members and out-of-town 
| visitors are cordially invited to use the com- | 

fortable reading-room for reference and | 
research work. 


OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
June 15—September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. | 











Saturdays Closed | 











NEW! 


FOUNTAIN for GARDENS 


Why let another Summer pass 
without that fountain you have 
dreamed about? The ANDREWS 
GEYSER, ingenious, syphoning 
device—uses pool water over and 
over with only a “pinhole” stream 
from city pipes to make a beauti- 
ful spray over ten feet high. 


FREE folder—write today 


LOCUST LAWN GARDENS 
CRAFTON PENNA. 























KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL srace 
== Special Offer 20 for $1.00 W 


Label is sea green pyralin; 








stake 10” long rust proof 
~ aluminum painted green. Use 
ordinary lead pencil for mark- 
» ing. Price $5.00 per 100. 
, Write for Catalog 

FOR W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


SAMPLE 1486 NIAGARA ST.. BUFFALO. N. Y. 
A Nn ERNE I 








Olden Time Beverages 
Receipts for herb teas, shrubs, 
vinegars, home-made wines, cor- 
dials and beneficial waters. 

Edited by ALICE EARLE HYDE 


Price $1.00 Bantam, Connecticut 











HENDERSON’S 
FLOWERING BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


Send for list of advance offerings at 
exceptionally low prices. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York City 








| COMING EXHIBITIONS 





July 23-24. Southampton (L.I.), N. Y. The 29th Annual Exhibition | 


of the Southampton Horticultural Society in co-operation with the 
Garden Club of Southampton, Parochial School Hall. 

August 5. Rangeley, Me. Annual Flower Show of the Rangeley Lakes 
Garden Club at the Rangeley Lake Hotel. 

August 5-7. Newport, R. I. The Summer Flower Show of the New- 
port Garden Association and the Newport Horticultural Society at 
the Casino. 

August 7-9. New York, N. Y. Seventh Annual Gladiolus Show of the 
Metropolitan Gladiolus Society, to be held at Horticultural Hall, 
11th floor, R. C. A. Building. 

August 11. Chatham, Mass. The Annual Flower Show of the Gar- 
den Club of Chatham at the Chatham Beach Club. 

August 12. York Village, Maine. A Flower Show sponsored by the 
Old York Garden Club in the Town Hall. 

August 15-16. Boston, Mass. The Mid-Summer Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in co-operation with the New 
England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall. 


August 21-22. Ithaca, N. Y. Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Empire 


State Gladiolus Society, Cornell University. 
August 24-25. Everett, Wash. Annual Exhibition of the Snohomish 
County Gladiolus Society. 


August 27-28. Berlin, N. H. Second Annual Garden Exhibition of 


the Better Gardens Club. 

August 27-28. Boston, Mass. Annual Exhibition of the Products of 
Children’s Gardens under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

August 29-30. Westwood, N. J. The Annual Flower Show of the 
Bergen County Gardeners Society. 


TOO MUCH LIME MAY BE USED 


CCORDING to the most recent issue of the journal of the 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station, it is possible to get too 
much lime into the soil, something that many growers are said 


| to be learning, much to their sorrow. Many of our cultivated 


plants, the journal says, prefer a slightly acid soil, and for the 


| best results with vegetables, care must be used in the applica- 


tion of lime. The safest plan is to have the soil tested when 


particular crops like celery, spinach, lettuce and beets are to be | 


grown. The journal says, however, that the soil is usually 
found to be sweet where pig manure has been used in quantity. 


GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
6 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


M Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
: Sapphire. 








WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest gar- 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat. 





Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 


per year. Single copies, 25c 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 





HORTICULTURAL 


LECTURES 
Several Subjects 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


ALLEN W. EDMINSTER 


East Freetown Massachusetts 


50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale 1bale $2.50 bale 
Bone Meal, Cow or Sheep Manure 
10 Bags, $2.00 bag 1 Bag, $2.50 
Poultry Moss, $1.50 bale—10 Bale Lots 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
Our new phone: Chestnut Hill 5454 




















LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 


Fall Term starts Sept. 1. Spring 
and Fall Terms in Groton, inter 
Term in Boston. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 
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A FRAGRANT YELLOW PEONY AND A 

UNIQUE ““COF FEE and CREAM’? COLORED 

PEONY WITH 4 OTHER UNUSUAL PRIZE-WINNERS 
For Only $3. 00 


Regular $6.00 Value 


A remarkable Collection of unusual Peo- 
nies, each of the finest of its kind. Five of 
them are fragrant. Perhaps you did not 
know that there is a real yellow Peony. You 
will be delighted with this one. And how 
surprised your friends will be when you 
show them a Peony which resembles coffee 
liberally “trimmed” with rich golden cream. 
Then, there are a milk-white, a soft rose- 
pink, a deep pink and a bright crimson. 
Purchased separately, these six outstand- 
ing Peonies would cost $6.00. I will send you all six, properly lapeied, tor 
only $3.00. 


6 WORLD'S FINEST ORIENTAL POPPIES $2.50 
All Different and Distinctive 


These Poppies always challenge admiration by their great size and exotic colorings. I 
have grown these six varieties in my Exhibition Gardens for several years. They have 
attracted a great deal of attention. I will include 1 each of 6 gems: OLYMPIA, perhaps 
the greatest of all Poppies; an exquisite salmon-rose, very double, flowering two weeks 
ahead of other Oriental Poppies. S. PERRY, a lovely soft pink. WUERTEMB ERGIA, 
the finest and largest brilliant scarlet, sold a few years ago at $25.00 a plant. Flowers 
of immense size, sometimes as large as a dinner plate. CERISE BEAUTY, a lovely deep 
cerise with crimson center. JOYCE, a radiant rose, tall and rugged growing and two 
other equally striking varieties. Each is the best of its class. I will send you a large, 
strong plant of each, labeled, for $2.50; 3 of each, 18 plants in all, for $6.00; 6 of each, 
36 plants in all for $10.00. 


6 NEW HYBRID DAY LILIES (Hemerocallis) $3.00 


These new hybrids are far superior to the old-fashioned varieties, handsomer and 
easier to grow. I will include in this superb Collection, soft creamy yellows, lemon yel- 
lows and deep yellows, also rich orange shades, arranged to give you a succession of 
bloom, from May to September. All are large, flowering-size plants, labeled, each a 
different variety. 





Robert Wayman BOX B 


2, 
’ 
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350,000 Japanese 
Siberian and Tall-Bearded ! R Ss 


SACRIFI@azD 
in Mid-Summer “Keep Going” Sale 


Summer is the best time to plant Iris. 
Moreover, to keep my staff fully em- 
ployed, I am willing to transact business 
this month on practically a non-profit 
basis. Hence these lowest-of-the-season 
prices. 


25 Summer-Blooming $3 00 
JAPANESE IRIS . 
There is nothing more showy than these gor- 
eous Iris flowers, often measuring 8 to 10 
hes across. As they blossom in Summer after 
the earlier varieties have finished, they prolong 
the Iris season for several weeks. 


There are giant singies and doubles, self colors, 
mottled, striped and blended effects, subtle soft 
tints and intense deep colors in a most compre- 
hensive range, unlabeled. There will be included in every collection several varieties 
that I am selling at $1.00 to $2.50 a plant this season. I consider these 25 fine, large 
Japanese Iris plants one of the biggest bargains ever offered. I now offer 25 large speci- 
men plants for only $3.00. 


25 WORLD'S FINEST SIBERIAN IRIS $3.00 


Many eminent authorities consider the Siberian Iris the most elegant of all Iris. And 
this is the finest collection of Siberian Iris obtainable anywhere in the world. In it are 
included varieties which originally sold at from $5.00 to $10.00 a plant. I will per- 
sonally select the varieties to give you a full color range, unlabeled. 


RAINBOW COLLECTION—20 Finest TALL BEARDED IRIS $3.00 


This has long been my most popular Collection, now offered at a special low price. I will 
include some of the choice new red and pink varieties which are in such demand today, 
such as Indian Chief, Firefall, Frieda Mohr, etc. Other varieties will carry you through 
every rainbow hue and color. A magnificent Collection that selected individually from 
~ poseees would cost you from $12.00 to $25.00. Every plant a different variety, 
unlabeled. 





All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the United States—Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 











~ Unusua 








Items for the Complete Garden 





For years The Garden Shop has special- 
ized in smart and correct designs of garden 
ornaments, garden figures, bird baths, foun- 
tains and original designs of garden iron- 
work. 

These moderately priced distinctive acces- 
sories will add charm, individuality and 
color to your garden. No garden is complete 
without them. 


We Specialize in Grape Design 
IRON FURNITURE 











~ SETTEES 

Authentic in ¢ Ges 
‘ . No.1 Pottery Watering Pot .......... $8.00 No.10 Lead Duck (Piped) ........... $3.50 
Design $15.00 to $25.00 No. 2 Metal Flower or Beverage Container 7.00 No.11 Frog Natural ere 1.50 
gr yerte | —— my — oe tae Poe See Antique Bronze .......... 2.00 
0. ntique Italian Oil Jars 24 in. $50 Pair rog Antique Bronze (Piped) .. 3.00 

Cast From Old CHAIRS No.5 Flower Sprinklers ...... $3.00 to $4.00 No. 12 Pottery Jars—Turquoise— 
2 Si No.6 Duck Family 1 Large and 3 Small 10.00 2 Seay rer $15.00 Pair 
Patterns Zes No. 7 Crane (Aluminum) 20 in. ....... 3.00 No.13 Gnome Aluminum Natural Color 

$10.00 to $15.00 No. 8 Lead Sun Dial Hand wrought ... 7.50 rth e fool ad Siacain ho 48 74 $3.50 
Fold No. 9 “~~ “ry: ot Ses 23 x 23 in. ‘ = 14 tees Pe 8.50 
older on and wrought .............. 12.50 0. icking Pail ...........-+005- 3.50 
TABLE Same 16x16 in. Hand wrought... 7.50 No.16 Frog Sprinkler ............... 12.50 

Request $10.00 


THE GARDEN SHOP, 28 Church St., Wellesley, Mass. 











